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SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGH, (Harvard A. M,), MEDIA, PA. 


MEDIA. DELAWARE CO., PENNA. 
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Address, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS 





[For List of SSor aw Circular, &c., see other side. 
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SWITHIN 6. SHORTLIDGE’S BOARDING SEHOOL 


—FOR-— 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 


MEDIA, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


Twelve miles from Philadelphia on West Chester Railroad. 





New School Building, ‘with every einmealane: lighted with Gas, heated in all 
stories thoroughly, supplied with Hot and Cold Water, Bath-rooms, Water-closets, 
etc. Boys’ rooms furnished with bureaus, wardrobes, double or single beds. The 
best furnished, most comfortable, and homelike Boarding School. Ample Ball Fields, 
Gymnasium to be fitted up with first-class fixtures. English, Classical, Scientific, 
Business, and Junior Courses. Both individual and class instruction, combining the 
advantages of private tutoring and school-room drill. Thorough work in every de- 
partment. Ten experienced teachers. The principal devotes his undivided attention 
to the School. 

School charges most reasonable, Books and Stationery included. No extra 
charges whatever. Payments easy. Special attention to backward Pupils. Special 
care and provision for Little Boys. Pupils admitted at any time. Good table 
guaranteed. Visit the School by cars, from Thirty-first and Chestnut Sts., Philada. 
School coach meets trains leaving Philadelphia at 10 A.M., 12.30, 2.30, 4, 4.40, 5.10, 
5.40, and 6.50 P.M. School five minutes’ drive. 

For Circulars, picture of Building, Testimonials, address 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., 


MEDIA, PENNA. 
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<= INSTRUCTORS FOR 1875-76. 25 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., 


PRINCIPAL, 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., 


(Graduate of Harvard University,) Mathematics, English Gram- 


RUBEN 0, MOON, 


Assistant in Elocution, 


J. M. HABEL, Ph. D., 


(Munich University) Professor of German, French, and Lectu- 
rer on History and Phy: siology. 


WM. J. MARTIN, 


| Professor of Latin and Greek. 


OHAS. STOOKTON GAUNTT, M.D., 


(Pennsylvania University) Professor of Chemistry and Natural | 
hilosophy. 


JOHN E. SHARP, 


English Branches. 


W. P. HAMMOND, 


Author of the Potter & Hammond Series, Professor of Book- | 


J. M. LICHTBERGER, 


keeping and Penmanship. English Branches. 


J. J. RHEINBERGER, 


Artist, Professor = Painting, Mechanical, _eiinend, and 8. 8. EVANS, 
Free-hand Grawies, &c., English Branches. 


[See other dhe for Terms and Cut of Building.| 











‘Philadelphia) Visiting Professor of Elocution and Vocal Culture. 
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JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrty-SeconpD Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub: 
acribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence a 
the sopinnnt of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in omz0ks, DRaFrs, or 
P. O. money-onveRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
wil] be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 


‘““ TRUE MODERATION.” 


Those whose privilege it has been to be 
nurtured in a society that makes a practical 
application of the command, “ Whether ye 
eat, or whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
allto the glory of God,” and who often hear re- 
peated the counsel, “ not to engage in business 
beyond their ability to manage,’ must look 
with amazement at the disclosures sometimes 
made in our public papers. The desire to 
conduct an extensive business, and to accum- 
ulate great wealth, becomes, when unre- 
strained, a passion.- There are indeed noble 
instances of men who have used the oppor- 
tunities of an extensive business to benefit 
those they employed, and who have regarded 
their wealth as a trust committed to them not 
for self-indulgence, but for high and beneficent 
ends. But it would probably be found that 
in these cases the start in life has been mate 
under the restraint of religious principle, that 
the wealth acquired was the fruit of patient 
industry and not of hazardous speculation, 
and that none of it was wasted in luxury and 
extravagance. But without religious restraint, 
the love of money is indeed “a temptation 
and a snare” from which we need not only 
to pray to be preserved, but to accustom our- 
selves often to consider what are the ends and 
purposes for which life is given to us. We 
may use the sad pictures sometimes presented 
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of wealth acquired at the sacrifice of heaith 
both of body and mind, to say nothing of 
moral principle—a life of misdirected powers, 
ending perhaps in self-destruction, “to point 
a moral.” 

When we consider the needs of our mortal 
life, the food, the clothing, the shelter and 
warmth, the needs induced by social life, 
refinement and culture, and that money is the 
medium by which these are satisfied, we are 
at no loss to perceive how necessarily strong 
is the impulse to acquire it, and how hard it 
is to break the habit of acquiring, when that 
necessity is no longer felt. 

Our sense of justice is satisfied, when those 
who indulge in wild mercantile speculatious 
and extravagant living, reap in bankruptcy 
and ruin, what they have sown, but when the 
frugal and industrious are involved in the 
loss, often because of ignorance, we may he 
tempted to conclude that justice is not dis- 
pensed with an even hand. But we have 
sometimes hard lessons to learn, and suffering 
is the best teacher ; and even when we cannot 
profit by its lessons, our experience may 
teach others. He or she who entrusts the 
earnings which are to make old age comfort- 
able with those who promise a larger percent- 
age than is usually obtained for the use of 
money, should know that they run a risk; 
and if knowingly they take this risk, they 
should not complain if they lose, provided 
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there bas been no dishonesty. Women who 
make their own living, and have nothing to 
depend on when sickness or age comes, but 
what they can save, should learn enough of. 
business matters not to be misled by the rep- 
resentations of the over-sanguine or reckless. 
They cannot afford to lose, and should there- 
fore be content with safe investments, though 
they yield a smailer income. If they have 
but little knowlege of business matters, they 
should seek advice from persons of known 
caution and prudence, who have no motive 
of self-interest to bias their judgment. 

Over-trading, over-manufacturing and over- 
doing in almost every department of com- 
merce have been followed by consequent de- 
pression, yet the tide of luxury and extrava- 
gance still flows on, and the thoughtful cannot 
help asking, where is it toend? As individ- 
uals, we may do something to stay it by a 
proper education of our children. We should 
not, as our means increase, adopt a style of 
living which shall enervate them and lead 
them to regard as necessaries things which are 
merely luxuries; and if they are to inherit 
wealth, we should teach them, both by pre- 
cept and example, how to make a right use 
of it. Is not the responsibility for the use of 
what we have, whether of wealth, talent, 
education or influence, too little taught to our 
children? Thus leaving them to find out, 
often by sad experience, and after wrong 
habits have been acquired, what is the true 
purpoee of life. 

While the discipline of our Society en- 
joins moderation in business, simplicity in 
manner of living and justice in our dealings, 
it eays nothing about liberality in giving. 
Perhaps the omission means, that he who, 
from religious motives, is just in his dealings, 
moderate in business and simple in style of 
living, will of necessity exercise a wise liber- 
ality; if it does not, there is room ‘for a 
clause on this subject. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1875. 

picnnneliaittinesataligen 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
BY M. J. G. 


The meeting of ministers and elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, Eighth month 28th, 
1875, at Salem. ‘The attendance was about 
the usual number of their own members, with 
an unusually large company of Friends from 
a distance, with minutes; among whom were 
Samuel Townsend, of Baltimore; Thomas 
Foulke, of New York; John J. White, of 
Philadelphia, and James W. Haines, of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meetings; Esther Haviland, of 
New York, with Anna M. Birdsall and John 
W. Pierce as companions, Anne S Clothier, 
‘f Philadelphia, with her husband, Caleb 
Clothier, as her companion, and Rhoda 





Hocket, with Rebecca Fravel as her com. 
panion, of Indiana Yearly Meeting. Ann 
Packer and Wm. Parry, from the same 
Yearly Meeting, were in attendance, without 
minutes. 

What seemed a very interesting circum. 
stance was that our young ministering friend 
James W. Haines had as his companion his 
aged grandfather, Griffith Hinchman. 

Many lively testimonies were borne to the 
truth as held by Friends, and it was a time 
of awakening and arousing from a state of 
slumbering ease to one of activity and life 
in the power of Divine truth. The occasion 
was one of unusual solemnity, and to be 
gratefully remembered as crowned and fay- 
ored with the Divine Presence and Power, 
baptizing all in the oncness of the Spirit, and 
the bond of peace. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of the 
Representative Committee, at which most or 
all of the above-named Friends were present, 
with several other members from other Yearly 
Meetings; among them, Martha S. Towns- 
end, companion to her father in religious ser- 
vice in the Western Yearly Meétings, also 
Louisa Powell, both of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

This session of the Committee was also of 
unusual interest, as there’ were introduced 
into it some subjects of wide and deep impor- 
tance. These were, the necessity of a sound 
and pure literature being brought into use 
both in the family and the schools for Friends’ 
children; the direful and calamitous evils of 
intemperance with all their train of woes, 
which was dwelt upon with great warmth of 
feeling. Lastly, and not the least important, 
was our great and vital testimony to peace, 
and the necessity of using all our influence in 
favor of international arbitration in the set- 
tlement of national difficulties, in the consid- 
eration of which much pertinent couvsel was 
handed forth. The result of the considera- 
tion of these subjects was the appointment of 
a joint committee of men and women Friends, 
to prepare, should way open for it, reports or 
memorials to be presented to the Yearly 
Meeting while in session. 

At the meeting on First-day morning there 
was a full attendance, the house being crowded. 
During the time occupied “in comfortably 
seating the gathering, minds present were 
dipped in earnest and concerned desires that 
none might go away hungering, or panting 
for the water-brook. To the questioning 
minds waiting for outward ministration, in 
due season came the words, “ In vain ye teach 
for doctrine the commandments of men,” 
from which text succeeded a forcible expla- 
uation of our views, in which the outward 
was clearly separated from the spiritual, and 
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our mode of worship presented as a living 
exponent of a spiritual acceptance of Scrip- 
qural worship, and closing with a short review 
of our faith, which, however vague to the 
stranger ear, is ever beautifully sweet and 
new to those who have grown to trust in it. 

Following this was a discourse introduced 
by the assurance that God who in times 

ast spoke by the prophets, and in the last 
ays by His Son, still tabernacles in the heart 
of map, and that all that we do know, in the 
fullness of spiritual things, is what is mani- 
fested and owned by this Presence. ‘The cen- 
tral idea of religion is this manifestation of 
God in the soul of man. All hope of growth 
in religious life clusters around this. Feeling 
His presence and the love of Him in the 
heart, is the foundation principle upon which 
to build lives of purity. The condescending 
kindness and love of God for the children of 
men was beautifully, feelingly and impres- 
sively dwelt upon. The necessity of regen- 
eration was urged, and it was shown that the 
conversion necessary is, coming to the Father 
and seeking to be taught of Him, bringing 
the whole conduct of life under His divine 
overnment. The danger of commencing to 
doubt the testimony of the inspired writers 
was pointed out, and it was shown that these 
doubts might end in causing us to reject all 
things except such as could be proved to the 
natural senses. Since we know there is only 
a small part of the physical phenomena 
around us that we can understand, it is great 
presumption to say the records of the Bible 
are false because we fail to grasp their im- 
ort. 

The meeting becoming unsettled by unsea- 
sonable words from one not a member, all 
were entreated to bear, with charity, and to 
gather iato a silent, prayerful state before 
separating. During this the voice of prayer 
arose, bearing a supplication for all states 
present, under the baptizing influence of 
which the meeting closed. 


(To be continued.) 
_— 1808 


From the Christian Register. 
THROUGH FAITH TO LIGHT, THE DIVINE 
METHOD, 


“An evil and adulterous generation seek 
after a sign,” and yet the Lord would not say 
that all who so seek are evil and adulterous. 
The God in whom we would believe hides 
Himself sometimes very wondrously, and the 
better land of which we would catch fore- 
gleams is very far off. If scoffing Jews re- 
quire a sign, so also do trusting disciples say, 
“ Lord, increase our faith !” for we are grop- 
ing in the darkness, and the ways of Him in 
whose hand we find ourselves, are in the deep. 
You tell me that I must believe; well, what 
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sign showest thou, then, that from vision may 
spring persuasion ? 


Sometimes the sign is 
iven. Sometimes faith comes by seeing. 
metimes we are permitted, with Thomas, 


to put our finger into the print of the pails. 
Speculate as you will about the possibility 
and the reality of miracles, the fact remains 
that many have been brought through their 
influence into high and blessed trusts. Men 
see, or think that they see, in the world about 
them manifest tokens of the Divine presence. _ 
Nature is to them, in childhood’s season, at 
least, a Divine marvel and mystery. In the 
story of our race they find the hand of God. 
They fasten upon some striking event in their 
own lives, and say, “ Lo, God is here!” They 
see by the light of science, by the testimony 
of history, by the course of their own experi- 
ence, and seeing they believe. Most various 
are the ways by which we are led into the- 
strength and joy of faith. So long as we 
reach the end we need not dispute about the 
ways, and by all means should we refrain 
from the poor endeavor to show the simple- 
hearted believer that his sign is no sign. He 
will find out that when the time comes, then 
he will no longer need what he no longer 
reverences. 


What sign showest thou, then? Sometimes 


the sign is given, but not always, not ordi- 
narily, and we must not too eagerly press this 
demand. I cannot avoid the persuasion that 
we are asking this question too much in our 
day, and to the neglect of other questions. 
Men write what they call “Aids to Faith,” 
and if you examine them you will find that 
they all 


propose to show us signs by which 
we are first to see, and so to believe. A great 


deal is said about “a visible church,” 7. e., a 
church which can be seen. This is to be our 


sign. A great deal is said about the miracles 
of the New Testament, and the attempt is 
made to convince our doubters that by virtue 
of sure testimony they as good as see them 
here and now. And some who disown both 
church and miracles dogmatize with amazing 
confidence about what they call the truths of 
natural religion, God, Providence and Im- 
mortality, as if the reason of man could see 
them as the bodily eye sees the firmament 
and the earth..... Now, the difficulty 
about all these attempts is just here: that 
they invert the ordinary Divine method, 
which is not from sight to faith, but from 
faith to sight, and that if they fail, as they 
often must, to make us see, they suffer us to 
be hopeless as if there were no other way out 
of the darkness. Certainly these attempts to 
demonstrate religion are not as successful as 
one could wish. Romanists, born or adopted, 
may talk very confidently about their visible 
church ; but it is the nineteenth century, and 
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we cannot see it any more. Signs are of no 
service to us unless we recognize them for 
1} signs—that is, unless we have faith in them; 
and it is not seldom found to be the case that 
the signs of one age are the stumbling-blocks 
of the next, so that men who ought to be 
practicing religion are spending all their time 
and strength in studying its evidences. I 
find amongst very sincere persons quite rad- 
ical differences as to signs. Denominations 
are divided about these questions. The Church 
+ of England, through her regularly-constituted 
authorities, refused to confirm a sentence of 
unishment passed upon her priests for a 
axity of sentiment as to the body and form 
of our religion, which has scarcely been ex 
ceeded by our extremest naturalists. More- 
over, it is very evident that the strongest 
thinkers are the least inclined to speak of the 
demonstrations of religious science, the proofs 
which make Divine things visible to the hu- 
man mind, short methods with atheists and 

materialists, arguments which are to silence 

forever the questioniig or denying Sadducee. 

As the most believing Jew can point to no 

sign before which the doubter confesses him- 

| self absolutely persuaded, so the wisest Greek 
of them all can utter no wisdom which shall 
stamp unbelief as an exposed absurdity. It 
is hard in these days to make men see. I 
fear that it is going to be harder. The sad- 
dest reading I find is what is written by our 
modern defenders of the faith. I see how un- 
satisfactory much of what they have to urge 
must needs be to those who are trying to argye 
a themselves out of their doubts, and ‘have 
; heard of no other way. Small comfort does 
: it give one when they return from the East 
with an inscription from Ur of the Chaldees, 
. or with a manuscript snatched from the stove 
of an old convent! Can it be that the life of 
the world hangs upon such threads as these ? 
Of course, all these attempts to verify and 
enlarge our religious science have their value, 
and by all means we would learn and know 
the truth ; but none the less do we need to be 
reminded that there is another way to faith, 
a way which, by the very highest authority, 
has been pronounced more blessed. “Thomas,” 
said the Lord, ‘‘ because thou has seen thou 
hast believed ; blessed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” We walk by 
faith, not by sight, so long as we are in these 
bodies, and we must not make faith depend 
upon sight. What if it should turn out to be 
just the other way? What if our power of 
really seeing anything should be conditioned 
by our measure of faith? What if all true 
science should prove in the last analysis to 
be founded on faith? At all events, there 
are ways of increasing our faith without en- 
| jarging our knowledge. ‘There are ways of 
making such knowledge as we already have 
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more and more elevating, and, what - jg 
of the utmost importance in these times 
we can be made independent of the changes 
of human opinion, and the progress of g¢j. 
ence shall be only gain to us; we can be 
carried above the conflicts of the various 
schools into the calm region of pious contem- 
plation, and we shall see the kingdom of God 
always true in the idea, in the eternal thought 
which it pleases God to share with His chil- 
dren, however its realization in the actua} 
and visible world may be hindered and 
limited. 


We say, then, do not require a sign. Signs 


at their best take the soul by violence. They 
command without persuading. They bind 
the truth upon us as something external and 
foreign. They do not change us into the pure 
substance and blessed image. 
still at the mercy of changes and chances, 
Do not require a sign. 
be asked, shall I seek instead ? 
a word—the Spirit of faith. 

this same Spirit of faith of which it is written,” 
saith the apostle. 
Without this everything else will be of little 
value. 
see. 


They leave us 
What, then, it will 

I answer in 
“ We having 
This is what we want. 
And how are we to have it? Let us 


First of all, and absolutely essential, if we 


want more light upon divine things and di- 
vine persons we must be true to such light as 
we have, and so rise higher in the scale of 
being, nearer to the Light of lights, nearer to 
God. And this is always possible. Men talk 
sometimes about our moral condition as if it 
were one of absolute darkness, as if we were 
wholly without guidance. 
ously think so. 
the distinction between right and wrong, evil 
and good? 
clear, strong antagonism wherever man is 
man ! 
It is beyond all peradventure. 
written on the blue arch above us, some 
astronomer might make out the inscription to 
be a congregation of stars, a fire mist, a nat- 
ural phenomenon of some sort; but it is 


No one can seri- 
What can be plainer than 


How the words stand out in 


There is that which we all do know. 
If it were 


written upon our souls, and so is forever out 
of the astronomer’s reach. What a wonder- 


ful and altogether Divine knowledge this is 
into which we come just 80 soon as we emerge 


from animalism and unconscivusness! How 
glad some persons would be to get rid of it! 
How surely the very effurt to do so fastens 
the conviction upon the soul! Now here is 
something to begin from, something to build 
upon. If ye have this Light, walk in it. Be 
true to conscience. This brings you nearer 
to God than any mystic contemplation. Any 
drawing near to God, save in this spirit, is 
simply a delusion. This makes you capable 
of His highest gifts. This prepares for the 
good seed the good ground..... How can 
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I be asking for a sign, a token of God’s pres- 
ence, if I suffer this voice in my soul to be 
unheeded, if, when the command is given, and 
I know it, I do not obey upon the instant? 
Why should I ask God to convince me that 
He spake by the prophets and lived in Jesus 
Christ, when I try to forget that He is speak- 
ing to me in this very hour, as indeed He is? 
An increase of superstition there may be, an 
increase of sectarian bigotries and formal 
ecclesiasticism, but no increase of faith ; 
rather a steady decline where the rights and 
privileges of our moral being are lightly re- 
garded. The decay of holy living must al- 
ways be also the decay of hearty and abun- 
dant believing. The spirit of faith has been 
rieved away. 

And next to obedience out of a good heart, 
indeed as the direct issue of such obedience, 
I name the desire and the prayer that God 
would give to us this boon so precious and 
yet so manifestly beyond our reach. When 
we really wish for it in all sincerity, with 
even the longing that we feel for the good 
things of this life, when our desire moves our 
lips to prayer, and we entreat the Giver of 
every good thing to bless us, even us also, as 
He has already blessed so many of His chil- 
dren, we shall have what we seek, not all in 
the same measure, but all in abundant meas- 
ure. 

We may hesitate to desire and seek for 
outward gifts; we cannot be sure that they 
will be good for us; we make known our re- 
quests as loving, believing children should. 
If they are denied, as they often will be, we 
know that it is better so; but of this we are 
always sure—here revelation uses the most 
unqualified speech—it is good for us, yes, 
sometimes indispensable, that we should have 
more faith, more I mean of its very spirit. 
What a help and comfort it would be to so 
many ; yes, even to those who are doing their 
duty now, but in a hard and hopeless way! 
What a blessing to have a strong, joyous 
faith in God and Christ and immortality! I 
mean, of course, in the large doctrines, for the 
faith which works and consoles, and changes 
earth into heaven, is not curious about par- 
ticulars and small points; it does not pry into 
mysteries ; it is so real a faith that it leaves 
ways and means to God. It has been well 
said that the faithful husbandman does not 
think it needful to make his bed in the field, 
and watch night and day the growth of his 
corn ; he plants the seed and tills the ground, 
and trusts to Providence for the rest, and the 
harvest does not disappoint his confidence. 
God has promised to give us this good thing. 
Why cannot He who has given us already a 
little give us more? If we would only take 
Him at His word! We see how incapable 
































we ourselves are of those acts of faith which, 
would be so unspeakably blessed. No con- 
fession is more common than this. If you ask 
me to cross the street, and lift up some poor 
fellow who has fallen down, I can do it. God 
has given me so much power as that, though 
how what I call my will moves what I call 
my body, is, and it is likely ever will be, a pro- 
found mystery ; so much, however, I can do; 
and when it becomes a prime necessity of my 
life to believe when my heart so craves that 
my lips cannot refrain from entreating for the 
gift of the Spirit of faith, when I have learned 
enough about it to know that it is more to 
be desired than anything else in the world, 
then I shall seek and I shall find; it will be 
unto me according to the promise, and per- 
suasions shall spring up within me, unfold- 
ing, growing, strengthening, gradually, gent- 
ly, becoming a part of my better self, as- the 
new life flows up into the tree in the spring- 
time, and is presently manifested in bud, and 
leaf and flower. .... Then the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things which are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead ; yes, His 
love also. You shall scarcely be able to under- 
stand what men mean when they tell you 
that science is atheistic; or why they are 
listening so anxiously for what Darwin, Hux- 


ley or Tyndall will say next. I am sure they 
will say nothing, if they are men of true sci- 
ence and not mere charlatans, that will not 
increase my faith in the God of all power, 
and glory, and beauty, whom all things re- 
veal, who declares unto man with each new 
age moreand more of His eternal thought. 
I am not afraid of knowledge. Every day I 
lament my ignorance. I wish to know all I 
can. Gladly would I follow all these earnest 
explorers. It does not disturb me at all to 
find that man has lived many more thousand 
years upon this planet than we have been ac- 
customed to suppose. I think that God was 
here before him, and that He is here with 
him, and that He will be here after him. Do 
you ask for asign? Look at your own hand; 
pluck the first leaf from the first tree; watch 
the tiniest insect. Do the metaphysicians sdy 
that here are no proofs, properly so-called? 
Be it so; nevertheless, the works do reveal 
the Work-master. He manifests himself in 
them. Do you ask for signs? They shall 
not be wanting, and of the very kind about 
which so many are questioning, and you 
shall find everywhere real aids to your faith. 
The Scriptures, old and new, Jewish and 
Christian, shall be signs to you; persuasive 
toa most blessed trust, vehicles of the most 
religious ideas. In unknown tongues they 
shall utter the wisdom of God in a mystery. 
In the clearest speech they shall prophesy of 
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peace on earth and immortality beyond the 
grave. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
R. E. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Having been in attendance at the late 
Quarterly Meeting held at Easton, Md., a 
short account of it may not be without inter- 
est. So very little is known by the majority 
of the members of our Yearly Meeting, of 
this, one of our most distant branches, that 
more frequent visits to it might be advan- 
tageous to both visitors and visited. 

The Quarterly Meeting held on the 25th 
ult. was not large. Friends are few and 
widely separated. If, however, there were but 
a very few of the old and middle-aged to ap- 
pear in the garb that some of us so love to 
see, there was that in the countenances of the 
younger people that gave evidence of a de- 
sire for spiritual growth. 

There were no strangers present, with min- 
utes, bet amongst those drawn there by a 
loving concern for the welfare of the people 
was D. H., of Pa.; A. T. and J. H., of New 
Jersey. Others attracted there by the power 
of sympathy sat silently with them. 

Robert Hatton, of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, was present. He purposes removing with 
his family from their present home in Ohio, 
having purchased a farm on Miles river. He 
will no doubt be a valuable addition to their 
little band. 

The Youths’ Meeting, held on the 25th, was 
more largely attended, and the earnest utter- 
ances given forth on the great value of a life 
of practical righteousness were listened to with 
marked attention. The condition of schools 
in this quarter was inquired into. At Easton 
a good school was established a year ago, and 
has been quite successful, more pupils offering 
than Friends thought it advisable to take. 

Other localities appear weak as regards 
ability to place their children in schools un- 
der the care of Friends. A First-day school, 
of some 30 children, is held at Easton, and 
much interest manifested. 

This is one of the olde-* settlements of 
Friends on record; the min. | .0ok, which it 
was my privilege to exam: was in a good 
state of preservation. The first minute re- 
corded reads thus: 

“Ata man’s meeting at Wenlock Christi- 
sons’, the 24th day of the 1st mo., 1676. It was 
concluded by the meeting that the meetinghouse 
at Betty’s Cove should be finished as follow 
eth, viz., to Seale the Gable End and the Loft 
with Clapboard, and make a partition betwixt 
the new roome and the old, three foot high, 
seiled, and with windows to L:ft up and down, 


‘and to be hung with hinges, according to the 
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Directions of Bryon Onealy and John Pitt, 


-| who are appointed by the meeting to haye 


the Oversight of the Same, and to be done 
with what Conveniency may be.” 

In the meeting-house above referred to, 
George Fox preached, and tradition says the 
Miles River was covered with the canoes of 
Friends going to the Betty’s Cove Meeting, 

These records are full of interest, and are 
valued as they should be by those having 
possession of them. Inventories of estates are 
there recorded, and want of time only pre- 
vented copious extracts being made. One 
can well imagine how inspiring must have 
been the situation, in distant time, when 
hearts that had suffered had found a resting. 
place in this beautiful and fertile locality, 
No wonder that now any relic of the past is 
treasured up. A brush was shown, said to 
be the identical one used by George Fox to 
brush his hat, though of size and style suit- 
able tu be used on other clothing than the hat. 

The hospitality of Friends here is truly 
Southern in its character, and I felt thankful 
for this glimpse of it. Now that Slavery is 
a thing of the past, this section cannot fail to 
increase in numbers and importance. The 
influence of the tew Friends there has been 
exerted for the benefit of the community, and 
I was glad to learn that no intoxicating 
drinks could be sold in several of their elec- 
tion districts, and in consequence their jail 
hed been for months without an inmate. 

May they continue in good works, remem- 
bering to keep near to the Author of all good, 
who will continue to bless them, and through 
them their favored locality ! L. H. H. 





On the 22d of last month Pickering Monthly 
Meeting was held at Uxbridge, Canada. 

The meeting was about the usual size, al- 
though but few of those to whom we have 
long been wont to look as the fathers and 
mothers of the Church are left to meet to- 

ether, or have etrength remaining to do so. 
While gathering and sitting in quiet a prec- 
ious feeling of solemnity seemed to cover the 
meeting. R. W. and some others were exer- 
ciced in the ministry, and that which was 
handed forth appeared to be food meet for 
the assembly. It was a favored meeting, 
owned, we trust, by the great Head. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Hamburg, near Buffalo, on the 3d, 4th and 
5th of the present month. It was much 
smaller than usual, owing mainly, no doubt, 
to the circumstance of there being sickness 
amongst Friends in several different localities, 
also the death of Henry Zavitts, a middle- 
aged man and exemplary Friend, of Yar- 
mouth, Ontario. 


Eleanor Bowerman, a minister of West: 
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Lake Monthly Meeting, accompanied by Al- 
mira Armitage, of the same place, expects to 
attend the opening of the new Yearly Meet- 
ing in the West. 


the substance of the reports for at least twenty 
years past, and the subject is one that has 
greatly exercised the Quarterly Meeting. On 
this occasion W. T., of Byberry, briefly 
urged the duty resting upon Friends in rela- 
tion to attending meetings—-that it was a 
matter which could not be neglected without 
incurring a great responsibility. S. &, of 
Bristol, said that the business meetings would 
never receive general attention while they 
are conducted on the present system. The 
proceedings are now cold and formal; the 
reports from the subordinate meetings are in 
stereotyped language ; there is nothing in 
them to interest the active mind or stimulate 
original thought. Let Friends in their col- 
lective capacity engage in works of social 
reform and elevation; let them show that 























An account of Bucks -Quarterly Meeting, 
as published in the Bucks County Intelli- 
encer, has been sent us, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

A delightfully cool and pleasant day and 
excellent roads contributed to make the at- 
tendance at Friends’ Quarterly Meeting at 
Falls, on the 26th instant, rather fuller than 
usual. The female members were in the ma- 










jority, and quite a number of them were 
obliged to find seats during the first meeting 
on the men’s side of the house. Although 
the temptation was strong to linger in con- 
yersation under the fine oaks that surround 
the house, the meeting gathered quite punc- 
tually at ten o’clock. 

The silence was first broken by A. J., who 
spoke plainly and clearly upon the practical 

uties of a Christian life. He was followed 
by S. A., of Burlington county. Then W. L. 
called attention to the need of liberal and 
catholic principles in our religious action— 
the tolerance of different opinions on the part 
of others, but the grouping of all together on 
one broad Christian platform. E. Plummer 
urged strongly the cultivation of spiritual 
faith, which would enable us to perform the 
work of our lives in a correct and righteous 
way. E. Paxson warned the meeting against 
too much devotion to money-making and 
worldly prosperity. She had been sorry to 
see, on her way to meeting, so much attention 
given to the growing of tobacco, which is 
useless if not directly injurious to the human 
race. A prayer was offered by M. C., of Phil- 
adelphia. S. P., of Bristol, before the shut- 
ters were closed, appealed to the younger peo- 
ple to be punctual to the hour of attending 
the meeting. She also invited the younger 
members to remain and participate in the 
business meeting, instead of collecting in 
groups outside and disturbing its delibera- 
tions by their conversation. 


After an interval of a few minutes the 
business meeting was opened. On calling the 
representatives of Men’s Meeting, it was 
found that all were present except two. In 
response to the first query, as to the attend- 
ance upon meetings, all the reports agreed in 
stating that, while the meetings on the first 
day of the week are all attended and are 
oon satisfactory, those held in the mid- 

le of the week and for the transaction of 
business are greatly neglected. Such has been 





they mean to do something practical for the 
good of the human race, and the interest of 
the younger people will soon be awakened. 
Friends generally disavow anything looking 
toward making proselytes, but this will not 
do if the meetings are to be sustained. In 
brief, the minds of the members must be 
awakened by something which they can un- 
derstand and appreciate, and which will in- 
duce them to participate in the work of the 
business meetings. W. L. rather deprecated 
the ideas advanced by S. S., but still thought 
that a great deal might be done to increase 
the attendance at meetings. ‘The fault does 
not lie altogether with those who do attend 
and mould the proceedings of the Society. 
P. E. said that many members are not aware 
of the fact that non-attendance is a breach of 
the discipline. If copies of the discipline 
were placed in every family at the cost of the 
Monthly Meetings the effect would be ben- 
eficial. 

The answers to the second query, as to the 
maintenance of love and unity, and the set- 
tlement of disputes among members, were 
very satisfactory. In this respect, the influ- 
ence of Friends’ principles is still strongly felt. 
T. P. and others expressed their satisfaction - 
with the favorable responses on this subject. 
The query concerning the c:re of the poor 
was satisfactorily auswered ; indeed, it is al- 
most superfluous in this community. 

From the Women’s Meeting it was announ- 
ced that the subject of establishing circular 
meetings in this Quarter had claimed atten- 
tion. This gave rise to some discussion among 
the men, although it was not properly before 
the meeting. The general feeling appeared 
to be in favor of the circular meetings, but, 
in order to be regularly acted upon, a prop- 
osition must be sent up through the prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meetings. 

A committee was appointed to nom'nate 
clerks for the meeting, to report three months 
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hence at Middletown. The minutes of the 
last Quarterly Meeting, held at Buckingham, 
were read; no other business appearing, the 
meeting adjourned. 

In the Women’s Meeting the proceedings 
were of the same character as stated above. 
The suggestion of holding circular meetings 
was discussed at some length, but no definite 
action was taken. 





READING CIRCULAR MEETING. 


Reading Circular Meeting was held on the 
5th inst., at 2 o’clock P.M. There were ten 
members of the Committee present. No re- 
commended minister was in attendance. The 
gathering was about the usual size for such 
meetings in that place. The presence of a 
number of the youth who belong to the First- 
day school was a noticeable and pleasant 
feature. Shortly after the meeting settled, 
one of the Committee arose with the words, 
“To thy tent, O Israel!” God is thy tent; 
and in a few remarks. invited all present to 
seek after the pezce of God. 

This exercise was the foundation of a more 
extended communication, in which the “ peace 
that passeth understanding,” and the neces- 
sity of attaining that peace if we would be 
partakers of the heavenly inheritance, was 
urged, and some of the points in which Friends 
differ from other denominations in their in- 
terpretation of Scripture truths pointed out. 
The language of Jesus, “ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,” was 
offered as the terms upon which this peace is 
to be realized. 

The innocency of the little child must be 
suught for; if any have lost that state, He 
that standeth at the door of every heart, wait- 
ing to be admitted, will, if suffered to enter, 
bring back the wanderer and forgive the 
transgression ; then the faith of the little child 
must be our faith, and its condition of help- 
less dependence must be realized ; we must 
come to know that it is only as we cast all 
our care on Him that careth for us, that we 
can walk safely and attain to any measure of 
acceptance. 

All were exhorted to take Jesus Christ for 
their pattern—to follow Him in the way of 
obedience, even if it lead to the cross; that 
only as we turned from all dependence upon 
the forms and ceremonies of an outward pro- 
fession, seeking “the life hid with Christ in 
God,” and walking therein, are we introduced 
into the fulness of that peace that is promised 
to the children of God. 

Another short communication followed. 
After a time of solemn quiet the meeting 
closed. It was felt to be a satisfactory occa- 
tion, notwithstanding the regret expressed on 
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account of the absence of all those who are 
looked up to as the standard-bearers of the 
Society. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1875, 





Iuuinois YEARLY MEEtTiInGc.—We believe 
we have furnished all the information neces. 
sary to enable Friends from a distance to at- 
tend this Yearly Meeting. Several notices 
have been received in reference thereto from 
different persons in the West, which we have 
laid before our readers as promptly as pos- 
sible, and we hope that all those who feel 
drawn to be present at its opening will have 
no difficulty in selecting the most desirable 
route. 

There seems to be yet another duty required 
of us, which, in great candor and tenderness, 
we will endeavor to perform. This is no or- 
dinary occasion that is calling Friends from 
the most distant parts of the several Yearly 
Meetings together. The union of scattered 
meetings into one representative body that is 
henceforth to be a rallying point for the iso- 
lated ones all over the vast West, who, from 
various causes, but chiefly on account of dis- 
tance, seldom or never meet in a Yearly 
Meeting capacity, marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of our religious Society. 

Believing it to be a right movement in the 
right time, our great desire is, that those who 
have banded together to establish the Yearly 
Meeting may be left free to carry out their 
own views in its organization and in adopting 
the rules of Discipline by which its future is 
to be regulated, that Friends who may go 
among them may be careful as to how far 
they press either their own views or the pre- 
cedents established by other meetings of 
similar character. ; 

These Western Friends know their own re- 
ligious wants, and understand the people 
among whom they have chosen their lot 
much better than we of the older settled por- 
tions of our common country, and, while 
doubtless they will be grateful for the interest 
manifested in their undertaking, they must 
feel that it is their concern and to them- 
selves belongs the ordering, which must be 
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_ faith we profess, have carried many beyond 
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adapted to the spiritual needs of those who 
make up the body. That in the vast section 
of which it is to be a religious center, there 
are wants that can hardly ever affect our 
longer-established and somewhat crystallized 
usages, must be apparent to every thoughtful 
observer. 

We contemplate with feelings of deep so- 
licitude the responsibilities this action of 
theirs involves, and most earnestly crave for 
them in their deliberations the presence of 
the Great Master of Assemblies, in whose 
holy keeping we may safely confide every 
effort that has for its end the advancement of 
the cause of truth and righteousness. 


Never, perhaps, since the organization of 
the Society of Friends has a Yearly Meeting 
been set up under such outwardly favoring 
circumstances and with such prospects of suc- 
cess; this being the case, the responsibility 
becomes of the gravest character. It is well 
to look the question full in the face, and be 
prepared to accept the duties it involves. 

The various bodies into which the religious 
world is divided, recognizing the importance 
of this great field of Christian labor, are 
straining to the utmost of their ability to 
carry the seeds of each distinctive creed upon 
the waves of emigration. We know that in 
proportion to the fervor and energy of those 
who lead these movements has been the suc- 
cess attained. 

The wildest and most fanatical schemes 
and beliefs have not failed to take hold of 
and affect the people; in this excitement of 
the hour, the emotional and imaginative na- 
tures, even of those who claim a part in the 


the point at which reason and a clear appre- 
ciation of our individual obligations to the 
Supreme Being, and towards one another, 
would lead. The query arises, What are 
Friends of Illinois and the adjacent States, 
who compose this meeting, prepared to hold 
forth as the basis of their union and the solid 
front upon which to “set up their banners ?” 

The world has passed the boundary at 
which it was willing to accept dogma simply 
on faith; it now asks for demonstration. Per- 
haps it is too exacting, yet it will know a rea- 
son for the hope that is cherished, and it be- 
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hooves every denomination that claims to 

have the highest interests of the race in its 
keeping, to be outspoken and fearless in the 

declaration of its principles. 


For the Society of Friends, the path is a 


plain one. With doctrines so simple that the 
most unlettered may understand and main- 
tain them, yet with an absence of ritual and 
outward ordinances that needs to be fully and 
faithfully accounted for to the great body of 
Christain professors, who are for the most 
part entirely ignorant of the groundsof dissent, 
having no hierarchy to maintain, and no con- 
fession of faith to call men to but love; love 
to God and to all the families of men with- 
out distinction of race or color; and simple 
obedience to the Divine will as made known 


to each rational being by the Holy Spirit, 


which, as the blessed Jesus declared, will, 
and does lead into all truth. These are the 


underlying principles that everywhere must 
be proclaimed, if it would stand acquitted 
before the tribunal of the world, and accom- 
Plish the mission which, in the Divine order- 
ing, has been entrusted to its hands. 


———-46>--o— 


Erratum.—On page 424, No. 27 of this 
volume, first column, ninth line from top, for 
“gem,” read “ germ.” 


DIED, 

BONSALL.—Suddenly, on the 28th proximo, Han- 

nah E. Bonsall, in her 44th year; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race street). 


GARRETT.—On the 31st of Eighth month, 1875, 
Enos Garrett, in the 70th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


HIBBERD.—In Willistown, on the 29th of Eighth 
month, 1875, Enos Hibberd, in the 76th year of his 
age; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


HILLBORN.—In Uxbridge, Ontario, on the 14th 
of Eighth month, 1875, of paralysis, Hannah Hill- 
born, in the 84th year of her age; an elder of Pick- 
ering Monthly Meeting. 

This aged mother continued to attend meeting 
until within one week of her decease, and was fin- 
ally gathered, with but little suffering, into the fold 
of eternal rest. She was daughter of Moses Ham- 
bleton, who, in the year 1808, removed with his 
family from Bucks county, Pa., into Canada. In 
1811 she was united in marriage with the late 
Stephen Hillborn, when they settled upon a piece of 
land where they continued to reside the remainder 
of their long and useful lives, dwelling together in 
united affection for nearly sixty-four years. 


THOMAS.—At his residence, in Chester county, 
Pa., on the 11th of Seventh month, 1875, Charles 
Thomas, in the 81st year of his age; a valued mem- 
ber and elder of Valley Meeting. 
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This dear Friend had been blind for several years, 
and very infirm for the past year, but continued 
faithful in the attendance of his meeting almost to 
the last. He was attacked with pa’ alysis one week 
before his death, and passed quietly and sweetly 
away, and, we trust, is gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe. 

WALKER.—In Chester county, Pa., on the 30th 
of Seventh month, Thos. R. Walker, in his 59th 
year; a valued member and elder of Valley Partic- 
ular Meeting. 

This much esteemed Friend had been a great suf- 
ferer for ten years, and although we feel a void has 
been made not easily filled, we have the evidence 
that his purified spirit is at rest. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 64. 
(Continued from page 444.) 





THE PAPAL PALACE. 


None but those of some artistic culture 
and attainments can speak fittingly of the 
enormous wealth ofvart treasures garnered in 
Rome. The long story of man’s sufferings, 
toils, conflicts, joys, aspirations and triumphs 
has been chiseled in enduring marbles, which 
are as eloquent to-day as two thousand years 
ago, when they came in semi-transparent 
petty from the hand of the sculptor. We 

ave spent several days in exploring the won- 
drous galleries of the Vatican (the Papal 
Palace), which is said not only to surpass any 
other collection in its array of sculptures, but 
all other collections put together. Here are 
also the highest triumphs of painting; the! 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo— 
though the number of pictures is not great, | 
only about fifty, exclusive of the famous 
frescoes ; while the long, long array of sculp 
tures seems absolutely endless. The painful 
sense of utter physical and intellectual insuf- 
ficiency oppresses the wanderer, and the mind, 
long before one reaches the door of exit from 
the galleries, loses all power of appreciation, 
the remembrance afterward being like that of 
a confused dream. But we go again and again, 
learning at each visit what to pass by un- 
noticed, and impressions gradually deepen to 
something like satisfactory permanence. 

There is not the slighest pretension to arch- 
itectural beauty in the exterior of the vast 
Vatican, It is an immense pile of buildings, 
irregular in its plan, and composed of parts 
constructed at different times without much 
regard to the general harmony, till, as one 
authority states, thereare 11,000 rooms in this 
endless maze. Hilliard sets down the num- 
ber of apartments at from four to five thou- 
sand—a much more credible estimate. 

Another surprising story is, that the Vat- 


ican with its gardens and St. Peter’s occupy | We read the legends of the church in the 
as mugh space as the city of Turin. This, if univereal language of pictorial delineation, 
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an exaggeration, might very readily be dig. 
proved, so perhaps it is reasonable to acceng 
the statement. 

Our first visit to the Vatican was devoted 


to the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel and to . 


the wonderful mural paintings of the apart. | 
ments, called the Stanze of Raphael. We | 
enter through the semi-circular colonnadg, 
on the left of St. Peter's, provided with a per. 
mit, and are admitted by the armed gua 
who keep watch and ward, into the hall. We 
are in a long, lofty entrance-chamber, and 
are waved forward by the officials. On we 
go, and then up, and up, and up, with various 
turnings, till we reach a rather inconspicuous — 
door, on which the name of Sistine Chapel ig 
inscribed, and here ring for admission, enter, 
and stand in the presence of the mighty crea. 
tions of Michael Angelo. The hall is 146} 
feet long and 504 wide, and the lofty ceilin 
and walls are all occupied with the stupenll 
ous frescoes which have so long been the won. 
der of the world. Of course, the attention ig 
first given to the vast altarpiece which covers 
one end of the chapel. It is sixty feet high 
and thirty broad, and represents the terrible 
scene of the final judgment of mankind. 

One turns away from such material repre- 
sentations of Divine wrath, feeling more than 
ever the wisdom of the Lawgiver of Israel, 
in prohibiting His people from limiting their 
spiritual conceptions of the Divine majesty by 
any sculptured or pictured semblances. The 
artist has been inspired only by the letter 
which killeth, and has not soared to the spirit 
that maketh alive. As a study of the human 
figure in every possible attitude and expressive 
of every emotion, it is said by competent critics 
that nothing in pictorial art approaches this 
tremendous fresco, which occupied eight years 
of the old age of Michael Angelo, being com- 
pleted in 1541, during the Pontificate of Paul 
III. The decoration of the ceiling of the 
chapel is also the work of the same great 
master, and is far more satisfactory as an ex- 
pression of the genius of the painter than is 
the altarpiece. The whole story of the crea- 
tion, the fall and the deluge, as given in the 
Book of Genesis, is grandly told in a series 
of nine pictures, beginning with the separ- 
ation of light from darkness, and ending 
with the intoxication of Noah. 

From the Sistine Chapel we pass onward 
into the series of apartments in which the 
genius of Raphael has found its expression 
in frescoes of such delicate grace and wonder- 
ful power, a3 to have been at once the delight 
and the amazement of the world. Again, and 
again I found my way to these magic rooms, 
of which the interest is quite inexhaustible. 
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and these are supplemented by illustrations | depart and give him a chance to dine, and 
of the wisdom and virtue of the Grecian. | away we go to the outer world of the present 
Here stand Homer, Virgil and Dante in high | and the real. 
converse, and Sappho is addressing her poetic Descending the long, long stairs, we reach 
grains to Corinna Petrach and Anacreon.} again the hall of entrance, whence we may 
On the other hand is “The School of Athens,” | now visit the manufactory of mosaics in the 
with fifty-two ideal figures of the sages and | Vatican, where the great paintings which we 
teachers of Greece. have been examining have been copied by 
To wander through these halls is like read- | this enduring process. It is a wonderful art, 
ing, one after another, noble poems, now|and we spent an hour watching the carefub 
nd and heroic; now sad and tender ; now | artistic work by means of which a painting 
mystical—always most beautiful. is transformed to stone, and made well nigh 
It is quite a long distance from this en-| as permanent as the sculptured marble. 
chanted land to the gallery of pictures, a} The workmen were engaged in building up 
series of apartments at the very top of the|a series of portraits of the popes, which are 
Vatican, where, among other precious works, | destined for France, I think, and, as they are 
are the “ Transfiguration,” by Raphael, and | meant to look down from a considerable ele 
the “ Communion of St. Jerome,” by Domen-| vation upon the world, the work upon them 
ichino, considered the greatest pictures ever|is coarse though effective. Some of the 
ainted. The “ Transfiguration ” was unfin-| pieces of enamel used are half an inch square, 
ished, when the artist died suddenly, at the| and they are ground and fitted together with 
early age of thirty-seven, and it was suspended | the nicest care. Great knowledge-of art, we 
over his couch, where he lay in state, and | are told, is required for the performance of 
afterwards preceded his body at the funeral, | this work, and the number of enamels pre- 
while the last traces of the master’s hand | pared amounts to many thousands. 
were yet wet upon the canvas. The graceful} The process is painfully tedious, from 
lines of Rogers in his “ Italy,” which com- | twelve to twenty years being required for the 
memorate this incident, are often quoted : completion of a large picture, but the work 
“A is amazingly beautiful and perfect, requiring 
nd when all beheld oF e ‘ 
Him where he lay—how changed from yesterday ! the very best of eyes to distinguish the mo- 


Him in that hour cut off, and at his head saic from the finest painting. Nearly all the 
His last great work ; when entering in, they looked | great pictures which adorn St. Peter’s are 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece ; mosaics. 

Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, . : ° 
Then on those forms divine thaglived and breathed, be pee of rr — oe . 
And would live on for ages—all were moved, tered from the rear of 5t. GLEE 8, BFC 60 Vas 

And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.” | that we must make many visits before feeling 


that we have even seen them. There is a 
The scene delineated is that described in| sense of real satisfaction in seeing this vast 
Mark ix—the Transfiguration, occupying the | array of marbles of every age so worthily 
upper portion of the canvas, while the demo-| placed. Here are long avenues, wide spaces, 
niac boy with his father, in the presence of| and abundant light for the marvelous crea- 
the perplexed disciples, is seen below. Says | tions of the sculptor;. and, were it not for the 
Goethe: “Beneath is Suffering craving for | chilling cold of the marble floors, I should 
Aid; above is Power and helpful Grace. | wish to linger for hours in the society of he- 
Both refer to one another, both work in one | roes and gods, and of those myriads of grace- 
another.” ful creatures in which the sculptor of the an- 
We sat long in front of the great picture, | tique days embodied ideas which seemed to 
and as it is so arranged as to catch the best |soar above the human estate, and yet could 
possible light, we were able to appreciate its| hardly claim equality with the highest im- 
profound and _ heart-moving significance, | mortals who dwelt upon Olympus. 
which has so often been explained—spiritual| The great collection gives an idea of what 
light, life and hope above, with mournful | must have been the extent of the treasures of 
helplessness, suffering, degradation and un-| sculpture which were accumulated in Rome 
availing pity below. during the days of her power and splendor. 
Just opposite is the ‘‘ Communion of St. Je- | The wealth of all the world flowed into the 
rome.” After looking at these great pictures, | central city, and thither talent of all kinds 
one has but little delightin examining the other | must have been attracted, for here was to be 
works heyund. There are martyrdoms, mira- |‘found its richest rewards. 
cles, ecstacies, holy families, madonnas,and| The ideal sculptures all seem to be Greek, 
saintly legends pictured by great masters,| but I am much interested in the portrait- 
but the custodian strikes his key ominously | busts of eminent Romans, which preserve for 
against the door in warning that we must now | us the strong, rugged faces of the conquerors 
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of the world. The long array of the emper- 
ors, some so good as to have been esteemed 
the delight of the human race, some so evil 
that their names have been synonymous with 
cruelty and profligacy, are here enthroned in 
marble, bearing silent but eloquent witness 
to the past. Here, too, are the Scipios, the 
Ciceros, the Brutuses :nd the Catos, with the 
heroes and sages of Greece. 

Here reclines a colossal river god, who is 
denominated the Nile, accounted one of the 
grandest figures in the Vatican. He reclines, 
genial and benignant, on a human-headed 
sphynx, with a horn of plenty overflowing 
with the good gifts of the earth, standing 
beside him. Sixteen diminutive baby forms 
pay around and over him, clambering up 

is giant limbs, sitting on his shoulder, and 
toying with his vine-crowned locks. These 
joyous little creatures are supposed to be alle- 
gorical allusions to the sixteen cubits at which 
the rise of the river begins to irrigate the 
land. 

On the base are symbolical representations 
of the river, the Nile boats, the ibis, the stork, 
the hippopotamus, the ichneumon, ox, lotus 
in flower, and crocodile. I was the more in- 
terested in this river god and his beneficent 
surroundings from having so lately spent 
eight weeks upon his waters, and having en- 
joyed the calmness, beauty and richness 
which were so greatly admired in the long 
ago. 

The wonderful group of Laocoiin and his 
sons, denominated by Michael Angelo, at the 
time of its discovery, “il portento dell’ arte” 
(the miracle of art), is one of those excep- 
tional instances in which sculpture expresses 
at once violent action and the extremity of 
physical suffering. 

The thrill of pity and of horror which 
every observer ackoowledges who looks upon 
this group, attests the success of the daring 
artist, who could not have had the aid of any 
model in representing the convulsive agony 
and terror of his figures, but must have relied 
upon his perfect knowledge of human anat- 
omy and a vivid and powerful imagination. 

In.wonderful contrast to the terrific Lacoén 
is the soft and delicate beauty of the Belve- 
dere Antinous—beauty in repose, and with a 
tinge of melancholy. 

The Apollo is perhaps quite as perfect and 
harmonious in form, but is instinct with life. 

But I pass from these beautiful ideal works 
to gaze long upon the portrait statues which 
recall to us the heroic age of Greece. The 
marble that is believed to be a likeness of 
Demosthenes is accounted one of the noblest 
works of antiquity—easy and dignified in at- 
titude ; the head noble and intellectual, and 
with a serene majesty of expression which 
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satisfies one’s conceptions of the Patriot, states, 
man and orator. Here is Sophocles, beaut 
majestic and noble, as a true poet should be: 
and here is Socrates, ugly as a satyr, to illgg 
trate the great truth, that a virtuous, dedi. 
cated life, the noblest teachings and a he 
death do not necessarily imply any fine phys. 
ical gifts, 

Among the most admired a. tiques of thy 
Vatican is the fragment of a colossal stg 
called the Torso Belvedere, found ip the 
baths of Caracalla; the work, according tog 
Greek inscription on the base, of Apolloning, 
son of Nestor of Athens. It is only a head 
less trunk, and it requires the studious eye of 
the sculptor to fully appreciate its character 
expressive of giant strength, refinement and 
gentleness. It is related that Michael Ap. 
gelo declared that he owed to this torso hig 
power of representing the human form, ang 
that in his blind ‘old age, he used to be led 
up to it, that he might pass his hands over it, 
and still enjoy, through touch, the grandeur 
of its lines, It was probably a Hercules, 

The Hall of Animals has been called g 
motionless menagerie in marble, porphyry or 
basalt. Here are horses, dogs, centaurs, croo | 
odiles, wild boars, lions, bulls and serpents; 
but the ancients did not carry their study of 
the lower forms of animal existence to such 
perfection as they show in their delineationg 
of the human body; yet the animals seem 


all full of life, and the general character of 


each type is well given. But the display is 
practicably inexhaustible, and we may visit 
the galleries day after day, and week after | 
week, finding always abundant materials for 
study and for thought. Every mythic legend, 
every heroic story of the —_ ago is recalled 
to memory; and where knowledge fails, as it 
often must, imagination builds a theoretic 
scene for these mysterious marbles. The artist 
sketches and muses and dreams, forgetting 
sometimes his work in admiration of the in- 
spiring model; and here the poet may find 
visions enough on which to employ his magie 
numbers. We must thank the long line of 
papal princes whose artistic taste and liber- 
ality provided this vast and varied collection, 
and hope that no future barbarian conqueror ~ 
may again overthrow these glorious marbles 
which ence were buried with the humbled 
palaces and temples of imperial Rome, and ~ 
have been disinterred to amaze and delight 
the world as of old. . 
One of the noblest halls of the Vatican, of © 
splendid architectural proportions and embel- ~ 
lishments, adorned with frescoes, busts, statues 
and columns, is devoted to the library, the 
oldest and most celebrated in Europe. The 
books and manuscripts are shut up in cab- 
inets, so that one has not the satisfaction of 
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en seeing the exterior of the choice vol-| getic and enthusiastic countrymen, and hun- 
¢ es, The collection of manuscripts is said | dreds of the little children from the streets 
to amount to more than 25,000; but they are | are now being educated and trained for use- 
not open to examination, I believe. uA fulness. ‘These efforts of others have stimu- 
It would be most interesting to visit the} lated similar movements for the instruction 
Pontiff, Pius IX, whose home is in this | and care of the neglected little ones on. the 
maze of palaces. But the injudicious disre- | part of the Catholics, food, clothing and em- 
rd to his feelings and to the etiquette of his | ployment being provided. “ Iron sharpeneth 
court, on the part of some English speaking | iron.” 8S. R. 
travelers, has made it a matter of some diffi-| Fourth month 25th, 1875. 
culty to obtain a presentation, and we do not 
deem it worth while to make the effort. The 
Catholic world looks for his death, as he has 
lived much beyond the usual term of human It was my privilege to be present on 
life; but we hear that his health is good and | the occasion of a picnic on the 25th of last 
his spirit calm and serene, so that aspirants | month, held at Harmony Grove, Chester 
tothe papal crown may have years yet to|county, Pa., the residence of Everard and 
wait ere their claims are decided, Mary Jackson Conard, commemorative of 
Lonely indeed must be the life of the aged | the settlement at that place, 150 years before, 
priest who enjoys the honor of giving law to | of Isaac and Ann Jackson, who emigrated to 
the Romish church. He has, of course, no| this country from the neighborhood of Bal- 
family ties, and is obliged, in consequence of litore, Ireland, in 1725. A printed memoir 
his exalted position, to take all his meals} of them states that they had the subject of 
alone. Since the political changes in Rome, | their emigration “under weighty consider- 
he no longer appears in public as formerly, | ation for several years, and they at length 
confining himself aimost entirely to his apart-| informed their friends of it. While they 
ments in the Vatican, whence he publishes | were under exercise and concern of mind and 
his decrees and admonitions, which reach | desirous that best wisdom might direct, Isaac 
every part of the civilized world. had a dream, or vision, to this-import: that, 
The Palazzo de Santa Uffizio (the Inquisi- | having landed in America, he traveled a con- 
tion) is just at hand, and the ecclesiastical | siderable distance back into the country till 
court whose office it was to inquire into cases|he came to a valley between two hills. 
of heresy and punish offences against the} Through this valley ran a pretty stream of 
church, existed here long after it was sup-| water. The prospect and situation of the 
pressed in other countries, though its char-| place seemed pleasant, and in his dream he 
acter was greatly modified. The tribunal of | thought his family must settle there, though 
the Inquisition was formally abolished by the | a wilderness unimproved.” 
Roman Assembly in February, 1849, but was} Their eldest daughter had married and 
reestablished by Pius 1X in the following | settled in Pennsylvania, and on arriving at 
June. In 1870, when the army of Victor|the house of his son-in law, near Avondale, 
Emmanuel entered the city, the doors of the| Chester county, Isaac Jackson related his 
dungeons of the Inquisition were opened, and | dream, and “ was informed of such a place 
all the victims of priestly authority were| near. He soon went to see it, which, to his 
liberated. admiration, so resembled what he had a fore- 
We have not visited the edifice, but it is | sight of, that it was a cause of joy and humble 
said that it has many terrible dungeons and | thankfulness.’ His posterity still hold the old 
cells in which the prisoner is unable to stand | family-seat, which is known by the name of 
upright, having their vaulted ceilings lined | “‘ Harmony Grove.” 
with reeds, to deaden sound. The object of this communication is not to 
_ When the people rushed into the. Inquisi- | relate the interesting incidents connected with 
tion at the revolution, a quantity of human|the gathering of the descendants of this 
bones were found in these vaults, which ex-| ancient patriarch (the number of persons 
cited the greatest indignation. present was believed to be over 1,000), a re- 
It is now hoped and believed that the days| port of which, occupying six columns, ap- 
of religious tyranny are quite over; andrep-| peared in the Westchester Local News of 
resentatives of the various Protestant denom- | Eighth month 26th. 
inations of England and America are en-| In the opening address on this occasion, de- 
deavoring to find a footing among the friendly | livered by Joseph J. Lewis, of Westchester, a 
and docile Italians, many of whom have no | direct descendant of the original settler, there 
great love for the ancient church which has| occurs at the close a remarkably clear and 
so long ruled in Rome. Many schools have| comprehensive statement of what he terms 
been already established by some of our ener- | “ The moral philosophy of Quakerism,” which 
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would form an appropriate article for the pages 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 8. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1875. 


“In conclusion, it is to bé observed that the re- 
ligious principles professed by our ancestors, and 
for which some of them suffered the persecution, 
which, in past ages, almost invariably attended 
every marked advance in the march of opinion, 
have been generally maintained by their descend- 
ants. When we consider what those principles are, 
what is their tendency, and how they affect society, 
and what is their agency in working out the regener- 
ation of mankind, we shall appreciate the large 










































Truth, who have been our teachers and our guides. 

“ And what are those principles which they thus 
adopted and cherished and clung to from youth to 
age, and in all the changes and vicissitudes of life, 
and which we have every reason to believe afforded 
them a comfort and a consolation that compensated 
them for many sacrifices? Let us pause in our 
narrative a brief space to consider what they are, 
that we may be the better able to appreciate the 
debt of gratitude we owe to our progenitors for the 
example they have left us, and for their efforts to 
transmit to us the maxims that governed their 
tives. 

“ The moral philesophy of Quakerism differs from 
that of all other sects and schools, and is at once 
more simple and more profound. It is founded, in- 
deed, like the system of Descartes, on consciousness, 
but it borrows nothing from him or his disciples, 
and differs wholly from the Castesian philosophy in 

all its modes of thought, essential principles and 
practical results. It ascribes the cognition of moral 
truth to the influence of the Holy Spirit. It appeals 
to every man’s own breast for the evidence of the 
existence of a Divine monitor within, to instruct 
him as to his duty to his Creator and to his fellow- 
men. Without this Monitor it affirms that man 
knows nothing of virtue, of religion, or of God, and 
that with it he may know all that is necessary for 
him, as a moral agent, to know. It regards this 
Monitor as a universal teacber, an attribute of man’s 
being, of whose presence, admonitions, consolations 
and warnings he is as equally cognizant as he is of 
any physical fact 

‘It holds that faith in those great truths which 
lie beneath the grasp or ken of science, is inexpli- 
cable except on the principle of a Divine instinct, 
which, implanted in every breast, comprehends 
them not only without logical proof, but with a 
certitude superior to rationalistic demonstration— 
that religious faith being of Divine implantation, it 
is competent for it to embrace the whole circle of 
Christian doctrine and duty, on the evidence solely 
of the witness within, and needs no support from 
scholastic learning or the authority of tradition, 
and the inscription of God’s will on the heart is the 
supreme law of our being of imperative obligation 
under all circumstances, the only perfect standard 
of rectitude and ultimate rule of duty. 

“Thus George Fox declared his mission to be ‘ to 
direct people to the Spirit which gave forth the Scrip- 
tures by which they might be led into all truth ’— 
to turn them to that ‘inward Light by which they 
might know their salvation and their way to God,’ 
and to show them how every man ‘is enlightened by 
the Divine Light of Christ.’ ‘This inward illumi- 

i nation,’ says Barclay, ‘is that which is evident and 
clear of itself, forcing by its own evidence and clear- 
ness the well-disposed understanding to assent, ir- 
resistibly moving the same thereunto, even as the 
common principle of natural truths move and in- 
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debt of gratitude we owe to those faithful lovers of 





cline the mind to natural assent.’ ‘ We judged ng» 
observed William Penn, ‘ by the sight of the eye of 
after the hearing of the ear, but according to 
light and sense this blessed principle gave ug, 
being questioned by it in our inward man, weg 
easily discern the differences of things and fee} what 
was fit and what was not fit in regard to religion 
and civil concerns.’ 

“As this light illuminates every soul and fg, 
nishes to each a constant standard of truth and 
unerring guide to duty; the only rightful appeal 
from error in moral sentiment or conduct, religions 
faith or duty is to this Light. In it all men 
equal and all men are brethren. It constitutes g 
symbol of universal liberty and a bond of univerga 
brotherbood. Those, therefore, that sincerely be. 
lieve on it can consistently claim no dominatiog 
over conscience or exercise coercion in matters’ of 
faith. They can wield no tyranny. They can ug 
no violence, even for the extirpation of civil evils, 

‘“‘ Hence, it happened that the Friends who aroge 
in an age when persecution for opinion’s sake wag 
practiced by bigoted Catholics and Protestant Re. 
formers alike, proclaimed liberty of conscience ag 
a sacred right, and pleaded for the religious ep. 
franchisement of all men, even of those who, when 
in power, had been the most cruel persecutors, 
They preached in the ears of tyrants the supremacy 
of the Divine law over ail institutions of human 
contrivance, and qualified their loyalty to their 
king by their duty to God. They denounced cruelty 
in every form, and admitted no plea to its justifica. 
tion or excuse. They repudiated traditionary the- 
ology. They denied the authority of church coun. 
cils, of convocations of priests, senates and kin 
in all matters of conscience. They asserted the 
preroga'ive of reasun, and emancipating mind from 


For 
ould 


hierarchal and secular domination, left it free for | 
the development of its powers, restored it toa sense | 


of its dignity and value, and thus enabled it to clear 


at a bound the most formidable obstructions with | 
which superstition and tyranny had blocked up the | 


way of its progress. 

“ Quakerism confides in this principle of the inner 
Light, as did the apostles and primitive Christians, 
and submits implicitly to its guidance. It thus be- 
comes the restorer of Christianity in its original 
form and the most potent civilizer of the human 
race. It adheres sternly to the right, and makes no 
compromise with injustice. It adopts Christianity 
as a rule of civil conduct wherever it will apply. 
It treats society as a moral agent, and denies the 
power of doirg, from expediency or seeming neces- 
sity, what morality would condemn in a single 
member. Its moral code wages eternal war with 
every form of evil that afflicts society. Wherever 
its influence predominates, war, slavery and intem- 
perance disappear, no pauper semi-barbarous class 
is created by unequal laws, the rigor of penal sanc- 
tions is relaxed, crime is extirpated without the 
destruction of the criminal, ambition forgets its de- 
lusive aspirations and renounces its selfish projects 
of aggrandizement, and reform and revolution ad- 
vance with patient and peaceful steps by avenues 
opened by enlightened opinion and public intelli- 
gence. 

“This is the Quakerism to which our forefathers 
were converts, and which they taught to their chil- 
dren, and the influence of which has largely affected 
the lives and characters of their descendants.” 





Gop's Love.—To do good is of the very 


nature of God, as it is the nature of fire to 


warm, and of light to shine. 
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THE DYING STREET ARAB, 


int had no father nor mother 

a tellin’ me wrong from the right,— 

The streets aint the place—is it, parson 
For sayin’ your prayers of a night. 


{never knowed who ws my father, 

And mother she died long ago, 

The folks here they brought me up somehow,— 
It aint mach they’ve teached me, I know. 


Yet I thinks they’ll be sorry and miss me 
When took right away from this here, 

For sometimes I catches them slyly 
A-wipin’ away of a tear. 


And they says as they hopes I'll get better, 
I can’t be no worse when I’m dead ; 

[ aint had so jolly a time on’t 
A dyin’ by inches for bread. 


I’ve stood in them streets precious often 
When the wet’s been a pourin’ down, 

And I aint bad so much as a mouthful, 
Nor never so much as a brown. 


ve looked in them shops with the winders 
Choke full of what’s tidy to eat, 

And I’ve heered gents a larfin’ and talkin’ 
While I drops like a dorg at their feet. 


But it’s kind on you, sir, to sit by me; 
I aint now afeered of your face ; 

And I hopes as it’s true as you tells me, 
We'll meet in that other place. 


{ hopes as you'll come when it’s over, 
And talk to them here in the court; 
They'll mind what you says, you’re a parson ; 
There won’t be no larkin nor sport. 


You'll tell them as how I died happy, 
And hopin’ to see them agaia ; 

That [’m gone to that land where the weary 
Is freed of his trouble and pain. 


Now open that book as you give me— 
I feel as it never tells lies— 


And read me them words—you know, guv’nor,— 


As is good for a chap when he dies. 


There, give me your hand, sir, and thankee 
For the good as you’ve done a poor lad; 

Who knows, had they teached me some better, 
I mightn’t have growed up so bad. 


+. +28 -— 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
BY F. W. FABER. 


The thought of God, the thought of Thee, 
Who liest in my heart, 

And yet beyond imagined space 
Outstretched and present art ; 


The thought of Thee, above, below 
Around me and within, 

Is more to me than health and wealth, 
Or love of kith and kia. 


It is a thought which ever makes 
Life’s sweetest smiles from tears, 
And is a daybreak to our hopes, 
A sunset to our fears. 


One while it bids the tears to flow, 
Then wipes them from the eyes, 
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Most often fills our souls with joy, 
And always sanctifies. 


To think of Thee is almost prayer, 
And is outspoken praise ; 

And pain can even passive thoughts 
To actual worship raise. 


All murmurs lie inside Thy will 
Which are to Thee addressed ; 
To suffer for Thee is our work, 
To think of Thee our rest. 
oe 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 























| 1874 | 1875 
| Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24) 
hours ...., 000 coveccceecoccscccee coeseccosces | 9 | 17 
Rain all or nearly all day............ss00- a 
Cloudy, without storms........ereeceeeee 5 | 0 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ , eee re ae 
BOCRL eccincssoccsecsqes coe encee sdastionn 31 | 31 
| 1874 | 1875 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Eighth mo., per| 
Penna. Hospital........0...cceceeeerarcee! 74.73| 76.33 
Highest point attaioed during month,| 
per Penna, Hospital........... eccececeee| 93.50 87.00 
Lowest point reached, per Pefina.| 
I nsccticccntiininees siniahais | 58.00] 58.00 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Ratn during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital........ ssiiesalbaasieataaiiealieial 6.53| 656 


} 


DEATHS. 


Deatus during the month, being five! 
current weeks for 1874, and four} 


Numb’r.| Numb’r. 




















$0E 16 TB rcesccesetces sacees tmsitiameasessY BOD + 2000 
MEAN TEMPERATURES, | Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of| 
Eighth month for the past 86 years)......... | 73.41 
Highest mean of temperature during) 
that entire period, 1872................ a | 81.64 
Lowest mean of temperature during| 
that entire period, 1816...... ......... | cccpecces 60.00 
SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Degs. 
Mean temperature of the three summer months 
OF 18T4 ..cccccesccccesccccoccess ecceccescccess ccccece | 76.24 
Mean do do do 1875. ccccvcces cecee 74.51 
Average of the summer temperatures for the 
PASt 86 VOATS..cccce.ccccccccessecccecees. sosccccee 73.75 
Highest summer mean occurring during that | 
entire period, 1872....... 00 sanseesccuceoedadetes | 80.09 
Lowest summer mean occurring during that 
entire period, 1866..... sccccccs scscoseccioecese 66.00 
ce | 1874 | 1875 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | Inches.| Inches. 
Totals for the first six months of each| 
JOAT.....eseee eeccccce secescccosecccecseccoese | 21.47) 16.81 
Seventh month...... s..ceceseeeseees secetece 2.75, 4.17 
Kighth month....... RO NEERE SER OT 
Totals for each year thus farceeee| 30.75) 27.74 





The month has been remarkable for the number 
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of days on which rain fell, being just the double of 
last year, and yet it will be seen the quantity is as 
nearly the same as may be. The rainfall for the 
summer months of 1874 was 11.94 inches, and for 
1875, 15.98. Last year we were kindly furnished 
with a statement from the Pennsylvania Hospital 
that the rainfall for the Hightb month for the thirty- 
jive previous years had averaged 4.76 inches, and for 
the entire forty-nine years of their record the average 
was 4.57 inches. 

In connection with this we append the following 
clipping: 

‘(A remarkable feature about the meteorology of 
the month is the almost total absence of electrical 
phenomena, no well defined thunder-storm being 
observed during the month.” 

On the 4th we had startling accounts of terrible 
floods in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In the 
Scioto Valley the damage to the crops was estimated 
at over half a million of dollars. At Memphis, 
Vicksburg and various other points accounts of the 
same character were received. 

In the Zastern States on the 12th, as well as through 
the Middle States, a similar condition of things were 
reported, though to a more limited extent. 

The only disastrons storm with which Philadel- 
phia was visited occurred on the same day (the 
12th), when a perfect tornado raged in its north- 
western section, principally west of Twenty-second 
street, and between Arch and Callowhill streets. 
Amongst the items published it may be well to 
note: ‘‘A heavy express wagon which was standing 
on Callowhill street, below Twenty-third, was struck 
by the wind and whirled around and around, and 
finally was thrown violently against the pavement 
and sadly. wrecked.” At ‘the depot of Twenty- 
fourth and Fairmount avenue the wind ripped off 
about 2000 square feet of tin roofing, and rolling it 
up into enormous bundles carried it over into an 
adjoining lot.” 





FRIENDS’ 


J. M. Exuis, 325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 2d, 1875. 





NOTICES. 

Concord “ First-day School Union” he lds its next 
meeting at Willistown, on Third-day, the 14th inst., 
at 103 o’clock. 

Carriages will meet the 735 train from Thirty- 
first and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, at Cheney 
Station. M. T. BArRTRAM, 

MaTILDA GARRIGUES, 
Clerks. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 12th, Center, Del., 3 P. M. 
“ se Warrington, Pa., 3 P. M. 





The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth month 17th, 
at 3 o’clock, in the Moathly Meeting room, Race 
street (being the same day that the Representative 
Committee meets). Full attendance desirable. 

J. M. Enuts, Clerk. 


The Committee on Circular Meeting of Philadel- 
phia Quarter, will meet at Race street, Ninth month 
17th, at 4 o’clock. J. GaskIL., Clerk. 





QUARTERLY MERTINGS. 


9th mo. 13th, Baltimore, at Gunpowder, Md. 


os 16th, Haddonfield, at Evesham, N. J. 
“ = 25th, Canada Half-Y. M., at Yonge st. 
“== 29th, Scipio, N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCER. 






















Indiana Yearly Meeting is held at Richmell 
Ind., Ninth month 27th. Baltimore Yearly Meega” 
Tenth montb 25th. M 


ITEMS. 





A writer in the London Builder suggests 















thick glass might be easily and cheaply cemey Neat F 
to the walls of hospitals, etc. It would be nou meat | 
absorbent, imperishable, easily cleaned, readil] mer! 
paired if damaged by accident, and, unlike pay Black 
and paint, would always be as good as at firs Brow! 
Glass can be cut or bent to conform to any requi Book 
shape. If desired, the plates may be colored q white 
cheerful tint. The non-absorbent quality, the mg white 
important for hospitals, is worthy the consideratig Mode 





of architects.—xchange. 





A CABLE telegram from London states that advices 
from the British Government Polar Expedition hayg 
been received from West Greenland. The Alert ang 














dione 
Discovery, which left England in Fifth month lg 
had arrived at Disco, atter a pleasant passage from 
England. Both sailed from Rittenbenk on July 11% ¢he t 
for Upernav'k. All on board were well, Preparage qest 
tions had been made for pushing on as far north ag 
possible in the Alert, and for sledge expeditiongs@ — 
beyond to the pole. t 
A letter written by a member of the Polar expe. 
dition on board the steamer Discovery, previous to 
her departure from Rittenbenk, Greenland, says: @ ° (La 
“After leaving Upernavik, we strike out in them yas 
ice in Melville Bay, which is the most dangerous yay 
part of the voyage. When we reach open water at up 
the entrance of Smith’s Sound, we make for Carey@ ihe 





Island, and then proceed up Smith’s Sound, making 
a running survey of both shores. We shall visit 
Capt. Hall’s grave at Polaris Bay, and then make 
for our winter quarters. The Alert, however, will 
push on as far toward the pole as possible without 
being beset, and subsequently return toward us, | 
wintering not more than 200 miles from the Discov- 
ery. Both vessels will then survey with sledges 
before the severe winter comes on. In the spring 
two of our lieutenants, with sledge-parties, will 
joic the Alert. when a start will be made toward 
the pole with six sledges; One sledge will leave 
the party and return every week or so, transferriog 
its surplus provisions to the others. When the ex- 
ploring party is thus reduced to one sledge, that | 
will push on alone and search the pole by itself. 


met 


Tur memters of the Geographical Congress dur- 
ing their stay in Paris made a trip through the fa- 
mous sewers of that city. The trip is an interest- 
ing one, and unattended by the disagreeable trials 
which naturally suggest themselves. The sewers | 
are lighted with oil lamps and bear the names of 
the corresponding streets above in white and blue 
enamelled letters, so that the drainsmen always 
know where they are. The- voyage is divided into 
two parts, one by rail and the other by water. Half 
of the distance is made in neat little railway cars, 
beautifully polished and lit up with oil lamps and 
globes, which run along rails placed on the curb- 
stones of the drain over which you ride, and which 
are drawn by men on either side. The other half 
is made in barges, also elegantly lighted and towed 
by men. The most trying feature of the voyage is 
the want of air, but beyond this there is nothing 
that the ordinary tourist of both sexes cannot sup- 
port without the aid of counteracting remedies. 
The trip lasts about helf an hour and is a sight to 
be seen by all foreigners.—Boston Transcript. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


~ POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE, | Furuiture Warerooms, 227 W. 10th Street. 


Thin Good's, Reduced Prices|' . 1. ¥. HOPKINS, 


; Manufact d Dealer i 
Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. oa Seinen es 


Gua! ecnanni's, 37}, formerly 62}. ‘Fine Cabinet Ware, 


t Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. | “ 
ee Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for. | SV ee Caran 
merly $1.25. HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 








Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. Ps 
Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. | il Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 
Muslins and Handkerchiefs, | Ww 7 A YOUNG MAN COMPETENT TO 
Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. ANTE e take the position of Steward of the 


anni Sha : ’ _ | Industrial School at the Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
White Hern Shawls, $3.00, worth $5.00 | For particulars address JOHN J. CORNELL, 








Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. Mendon Cesiea: } * X.Y 
) pand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. | —  eaneieaeeniarae 
Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts LANDS FOR SALE 
JOHN H. STOKES, | ee ee South Carolina, Small Tracts and easy 
‘ : j terms. / 8 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 2 W. J. DUFFIE, Owner, Columbia, 8. C. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- ake ; ; 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on | The Philadelphia School of Design 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the| _ se FOR W OMEN, 
| Corner’ Northwest Penn Square and Filbert Street, will re- 


West End House, Cape May. : r } are | tree 
° n September 6th. Appl 7 s I 
re COOK, Proprietress. oa ad te Geingal, pplications for admission to be 
} 


- ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


= Parties wanting infor- 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, K GIA 3 FLORID mation, about Goceaie 
: | or Florida, should sub- 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cras. C. Jackson, deceased,) scribe for the “MORNING NEWS,” published at Savannah, 


d to No. 104 N. SIXTH E v _ | Ga. Daily,210; Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desir- 
Has removed to No. 104 N.S ST. above Arch ing customers in these States, should use its columns. J¢ 


Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting | ig the best Pa speci i 

e E a yper in the Southeast. Specimen copies 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of | sent on receipt of Five cents Address 
their patronage. | J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


} 
| 


3200 PREMIUM. | A. B. ROSS 


; — mr Informs Friends that PLAIN BONNETS b 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, had at CLEAR OREEK, ILLINOIS, at Bape ge 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the | Ye#tly Meeting there next month. = 


+ 1th, | CRITTENDEN'S 
Best Written Story of Domestic Life NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT ST., Corner of JUNIPER. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 

















for the use of Libraries, illustrating end explaining | 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- | 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from | 
10 to 15 years of age. 2 
The story to form a 12mo book of not less than NO CLASSES. oe ore IDUAL. 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for | EST. eae ae ee y- 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts — —_—_—_— 
— may desire to retain they will pay FU R N IT U R E ; 
The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after lst mo. lst, 1876, to which date | BOT ARIAEED ‘300. 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, careof} S. B. REGESTER, 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada. | Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Welnut 
|and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
WALTON’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, | Hair and Husk Mattress constantly onhand. Repair- 
629 and 631 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, | ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
(Below Green st.. Philada.) ‘to. Furniturecarefully packed, remoyed and stored. 
, ADA, 
NEW BOOKS constantly received. We 596 CALLOWMIEE SF, FEEL 


FANCY STATIONERY in great variety. 4t | ~ ISAAC G. TYSON, 
TAIL OR ING. | PHOTOGRAPHER, 


26t 











sas | 240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
GUSTAVUS GOoOruUzeE, |, Photographing in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
(Successor to CHAS, C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) tion given to copying old pictures. 


531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. E. WORTHINGTON, 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 2 
Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Oréer. 


ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. | 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


&@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@a 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


_SDUCATIOWAL. | CHAPPAQUAMOUNTAIN INSTIRUTE, 9 
SWARTHMORE “COLLEGE A Boarding School for both Sexes under the 


of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offer 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 


perior advantages at moderate rates. Health 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Cire 
8S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Prinei 
UNDER THE Gane OF ees, Chappaqua, Westchester Co Ny 
Gives a thorongh Collegiate Education to both - ei 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE © 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 


FOR BOTH SEXKEs. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE Co, 
Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Superior palin, home eare, earnest Teachers, abje 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the aim  SDITED 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, 


of Teachers. 
EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathe 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 



























































ies and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: eount 
“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high 

acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor, 

is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Scholes: P 

have ever met.” : aT 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Bliws 
Michener, Henry 8S. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris,j " 
Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes. : The 











This Institution has been in successful opération JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal) Th 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study — "7 = 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- , 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, in CHESTER ACADEMY, ; ; 

- ; ester, Pa. For both sexes. Students prepared f i t 
etc., are oan and carefully taugat. Lectures} (est! College, for lhe cen life, or for’ Teaches. , the b 
Sey Ween. ; Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled ang RI 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. enportenesa Teachers only employed. . 0. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. will 
27th of NINTH MONTH next. GEORGE GILBERT, Principal J 


For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Seminary, 
2mos Chester Co., Penna. 


NOTICE. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS, FIFTEENTH AND RACE ST§Q 
Philadelphia, will resume their duties NINTH MONTE 
13th, 1875. Applications for almission of boys to the Grany 
mar and Central may be made to 

A. B. IVINS, A.M., 1524 North Broad 8t 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes, 
COR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8T8., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. 











WILLIAM HEACOOK, 


Furniture Warerooms No. 18 North Ninth St! 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, © 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk . Mattresses 
On HAWN D. 


p@e Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering ™ 
promptly attended to. 

pes-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed an@ 
Stored. 








Lixcotn, Loupon County, VA., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Haying been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it 2 me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, 


te le ee 


Respsctsn FRIEND: 
In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. J 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY | 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as © 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, an@ 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 








AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co.,, Ohio. 


